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INSREPLY REFER’ TO: 


This report presents an evaluation of Plymouth Rock and its environs 
located in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in terms of historical significance 
and possibilities for management and future expansion, 


In March 1964, park planners from the National Park Service Regional 

Office in Philadelphia visited the site to gather pertinent data and to 

confer with Mr. David M. Crawley, Chairman, Plymouth Planning 
Board and Mr. James B. Harper, Director, Plymouth Redevelopment 

Authority. Additional field investigations were made in June 1964. 


This professional report is being distributed now to solicit the comments * 7 
and suggestions of interested parties. It is the first step in arriving at 
a final report which will recommend, among other things, the managing 
agency and the status of the area including whether it qualifies for in- 
clusion in the National Park System. 


It is requested that comments and suggestions on this report be sent to 
the Regional Director, Northeast Region, National Park Service, 143 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 19106, by July 1, 1966. 


N SEPTEMBER 6, 1620, the square-rigged English 
merchant vessel MAYFLOWER cleared Plymouth, 
England, carrying 101 passengers who were to 

establish the first permanent English colony in New Eng- 
land and the second in the New World. 

Behind them the settlers left a religious climate that 
had been in turmoil longer than the memory of anyone on 
board. The preceding 86 years had seen the establishment 
of the Church of England and the persecution of Protes- 
tants by Queen Mary. Puritanism, a movement that looked 
for further “purification” of the church, had alternately 
flourished and declined and had finally resolved into two 
factions. An extremist group had proceeded with the estab- 
lishment of independent congregations; the larger, middle- 
of-the-road faction advocated independent churches, but 
within the framework of the established church. 

The Mayflower Puritans were organized as an inde- 

endent congregation at Scrooby, England, and were led 

in exile to Leyden, Holland, by John Robinson twelve years 
earlier. When their children began adopting the customs 
of their Dutch neighbors, a group of about 35 dissatisfied 
Puritans moved to join a part of settlers headed for the 
New World. On July 22nd they left Leyden aboard the 
SPEEDWELL to join the settlers in England. 

About a third of the MAYFLOWER passengers were 
the Leyden Puritans and two-thirds were other Englishmen 
and women who wished to settle in the New World. 

On November 11, 1620, the MAYFLOWER dropped 
anchor inside the “hook” of Cape Cod — far to the north 
of their original destination, Virginia. Because their land 
patent was with the Virginia Company, the settlers drew 
up a new “Association and Agreement” to govern them- 
selves until the King’s pleasure could be signified. Signed 
on November 21st, this document has become popularly 
known as the Mayflower Compact. 

The landing parties that explored the Cape produced 
discouraging reports. On December 6 a party put off in a 
small open boat to examine Plymouth harbor, so named 
six years earlier by Captain John Smith. This report being 
favorable, the MAYFLOWER anchored there on December 
25th. 


OW WATER forced anchoring of the MAYFLOWER 
far offshore. Sickness and winter weather slowed con- 
struction on the mainland; the vessel served as a 

refuge and hospital throughout the winter, with the last 
passengers leaving the ship near the end of March. 

The site chosen for the new colony — where the town 
of Plymouth now stands — was an area of abandoned fields 
of Indian corn. Beside it ran a small brook. Behind it was 
a long, low hill used by the Indians, before the arrival of 
the settlers, as a burial ground. Here on Coles Hill, the 
colonists probably buried their dead of that first winter, 
although there are no records to confirm this. According 
to stories long told around Plymouth firesides, the dead 
were buried at night, and their graves disguised to keep 
secret from the nearby Indians the dangerously weakened 
state of the survivors. 

Sickness took nearly half of the colonists during their 
first winter. When the MAYFLOWER sailed back to Eng- 
land in April, scarcely 50 people were left alive including 
only 4 of the 18 married women. 

Despite sickness and hunger, New Plymouth survived 
as the first permanent English colony in New England. 

More settlers were sent out from England, some to 
New Plymouth, some to begin afresh at other spots. In 
1637 a new Common House was erected near Burial Hill, 
and that hill replaced Coles Hill as the burying place for 
the colony. At that time New Plymouth boasted 549 resi- 
dents; by 1643 the male population between 16 and 60 
totalled 634. 

By 1643 there were ten towns in the region. One of 
these was the Massachusetts Bay colony, founded by the 
middle-of-the-road faction of Puritans in 1630 and destined 
to surpass New Plymouth in population, economic growth, 
political development and cultural achievements. New 
Plymouth was finally absorbed by the Massachusetts Bay 
colony in 1691. 


The Commonwealth-owned historic site along Plymouth Harbor in- 
cludes replicas of early Pilgrim houses and the State Pier (opposite 
page) where the MAYFLOWER II is berthed during the summer 
months. 


New Plymouth 


Colony 
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Early Efforts 


66 Wt MAY BE SAID,” wrote his- 
torian Edward Channing in his 
History of the United States, 

“that the MAYFLOWER brought to 

American shores that undefinable moral 

quality which is sometimes called the 

‘New England conscience’.”” More than 

this, the Mayflower settlers have come 

to symbolize the devout and brave peo- 
ple who paved the way for the “Great 

Emigration to Massachusetts’”—the most 

successful colonizing enterprise of the 

first half of the seventeenth century. 
Carl Brent Swisher, the Constitu- 
tional historian, said “The Mayflower 

Compact, drafted in 1620, was probably 

the first basic law or constitution 

worked out by the people to be gov- 
erned.” 

Possibly the earliest effort to pre- 
serve the memory of the New Plymouth 
settlers occurred in 1741, 35 years before 


Memorial Fountain to the Women of the May- 
flower. Only 4 of the 18 married women who 
left England in 1620 survived the rigors of 
the first winter. 


of Recognition 


the American Revolution and only 121 
years after their Christmas Day arrival 
in Plymouth harbor. At that time, 91- 
year-old Elder Thomas Faunce pro- 
tested, unsuccessfully, the construction 
of a wharf around a huge boulder. This 
was, he said he had been told by the 
first settlers, the very rock on which 
they had landed. 

The next known effort was the 
formation of the Old Colony Club by 
a group of Plymouth men in 1769. Al- 
though attention of the group was 
focused on the rock by Deacon Ephraim 
Spooner (who as a boy of six had wit- 
nessed Elder Faunce’s efforts to save it), 
the Club decided to memorialize the 
landing with an annual celebration of 
‘Forefathers’ Day.” 

Landing of the “‘first-comers” began 
to be celebrated on December 22, 1769. 
In adjusting to the newly adopted Gre- 


The rock claimed by Elder Faunce to be the 
very one on which the Pilgrims landed is now 
located in this monument at the foot of Coles 
Hill. 


1799 celebration opened with “Hail 
Pilgrim fathers of our race.” In refer- 
ence to the New Plymouth Colony, “Pil- 
grim” had come to replace “Puritan.” 

Forefathers’ Day celebrations be- 
gan attracting national leaders as speak- 
ers and in so doing, stimulated interest 
and appreciation of the Plymouth colony 
among artists, historians, poets and the 
common people alike. The year 1802 
saw, as guest speaker, John Quincy 
Adams, lately returned to America from 
Prussia where he served as Minister. 
Guest speaker at the 200th Anniversary 
of the landing was the Boston lawyer 
and outstanding national orator Daniel 
Webster. 

To honor “those intrepid men who 
first stepped on Plymouth Rock’ the 
Pilgrim Society was organized in 1821, 
the Old Colony Club having expired. 
In 1824, Henry Sergeant presented the 
Society with his large painting depict- 
ing the Pilgrim landing on a snow-cov- 
ered Plymouth Rock. With emphasis 
now being placed on the Rock, the 
Society, on July 4, 1834, moved the 


upper half from the town square to a 
position in front of Pilgrim Hall, its 
headquarters. 

During the last half of the 19th 
century, the Pilgrim Society succeeded 
in preventing the complete destruction 
of the historic scene. Coles Hill, at that 
time, had some 20 buildings on its crest 
and slope and eight wharves at its foot. 
In 1850 the Society voted to build a 
monument over the “in place” half of 
Plymouth Rock. Six years later they 
purchased and began restoration of the 
north half of Coles Hill; the southern 
half was purchased and restored start- 
ing in 1883. By 1917, the hill appeared 
as it does today. Remains of early 
burials, uncovered during restoration, 
were placed in a crypt beneath a memo- 
rial to the Mayflower Pilgrims erected 
atop the hill by the General Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. 

In 1880, the two halves of Plymouth 
Rock were brought together at a new 
site. Forefathers’ Day was made a legal 
holiday in Massachusetts in 1895, now 
correctly celebrated on December 21. 


History of the Proposal 


HE SECRETARY of the Interior’s Advisory Board 

on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and 
Monuments expressed the view, in 1941, that Plym- 

outh and its environs constitute a rich American cultural 
heritage. The area was subsequently studied under the 
“English Exploration and Settlement to 1700” theme of the 
National Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings. Coles Hill, 
it was decided, had “retained its character as a dominant 
landmark of the Plymouth settlement” and was recom- 
mended for Registered Landmark Status. In 1961, a cer- 
tificate and plaque registering Coles Hill as a National 
Historical Landmark were presented to the Pilgrim Society. 
After World War II, the grass-roots efforts to gain 
national status for the New Plymouth colony site were once 
again activated. At a special Town Meeting in December, 
1958, the Plymouth Redevelopment Authority was author- 
ized. From this effort sprang the Summer - High Streets 


Coles Hill, traditional burying place of the early Pilgrims, was pur- 
chased and restored by the Pilgrim Society. In 1961 it was granted 
National Historical Landmark status by the Federal government. 


Urban Renewal Area, south and west from the Plymouth 
Rock area and including the area generally along Town 
Brook. 

In 1960, the Annual Town Meeting approved funds 
for revising and updating the 1949 Plymouth Compact. The 
1961 revised version of the Compact, prepared by an out- 
side engineering and municipal planning firm, will serve 
as the “Guidebook” for Plymouth’s development until 1970. 
Among its recommendations was one advocating legislative 
action relative to the establishment of a national area incor- 
porating Plymouth Rock. 

Early in 1963, the Plymouth Planning Board contacted 
Congressman Hastings Keith for assistance in having the 
Plymouth Rock area designated a National Monument. The 
National Park Service informed Congressman Keith that a 
suitability-feasibility study would be made. About this same 
time, Senator Leverett Saltonstall made a similar inquiry to 
the Secretary of the Interior. Delayed by lack of funds and 
manpower, the study was carried out in the spring of 1964. 
This brochure is a digest of the administrative report pre- 
pared from this study. 


HE TOWN OF PLYMOUTH to- 

day covers 97.57 square miles and 

contains a permanent population 
of about fifteen-thousand. During the 
summer. months, Plymouth’s population 
more than triples. Ease of access brings 
considerable additional visitors, conges- 
tion and parking problems. 

The area of this proposal is located 
in Plymouth Center, the town’s commer- 
cial and service center and its most 
densely populated section. Visitors ar- 
rive here over two major thoroughfares: 
Summer Street (Route 44) and Samoset 
Street. Both connect with the limited 
access Highway 3, about a mile west of 
Plymouth and the major link between 
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Boston and Cape Cod. An Information 
Center is operated jointly by the town 
and the Chamber of Commerce on Park 
Avenue (Routes 44 and 3A). 

While Plymouth Rock is probably 
the major tourist attraction, the town 
offers other points of interest: 

Coles Hill, behind Plymouth 
Rock and the traditional burying 
place of the early Pilgrims, is 
owned and maintained by the Pil- 
grim Society; 

Forefathers’ Monument, main- 
tained by the Pilgrim Society; 

Pilgrim Hall, headquarters of 
the Pilgrim Society, where personal 
possessions of the Mayflower’s pas- 


sengers and descendants are on 
display; 

Mayflower Society House, over- 
looking Plymouth Rock, built in 
1754 by Edward Winslow; 

Richard Sparrow House, built 
in 1640; 

Kendall Holmes House, 1654; 

Jabez Howland House, 1666; 
and 


William Harlow House, 1677. 
Another feature of interest is the 
Plimouth Plantation, about two miles 
south of Plymouth Rock. Here on the 
Eel River a non-profit educational foun- 
dation, Plimouth Plantation, Inc. has 
re-created the original Pilgrim Colony 


as it is believed to have looked in 1627. 
Plimouth Plantation, Inc. also owns and 
exhibits the reconstructed Mayflower II, 
replicas of two Pilgrim Houses in the 
park at Plymouth, and a replica of a 
small sailing craft known as a shallop. 

Plymouth harbor provides excellent 
protection for small craft. The revised 
Plymouth Compact of 1961 recommends 
the expansion of harbor facilities about 
a quarter-mile northwest of Plymouth 
Rock; it is expected that many visitors 
will some day arrive by boat. 

About 85.5 percent of the area of 
Plymouth is residential, 0.8 percent 
commercial, 10 percent public and 3.7 
percent semi-public. 


The average daily high in the 
Plymouth region in July is 81 degrees, 
the low 63 degrees. January averages a 
39 degree high and a 23 degree low. 
The region averages about 46 inches of 
precipitation. Winters are generally 
milder and summers are cooler than at 
inland towns, and precipitation is dis- 
tributed relatively evenly throughout 
the year, due to the marine influence of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


Overlooking the waterfront park and adjacent 
to Coles Hill is this block of commercial and 
residential structures. Clearing this area would 
provide a more spacious park setting. 


XISTING DEVELOPMENTS and uses within the 
proposed area are diverse. Since the area is segmented 
by streets, it will be described here by these segments 

separately. 

Between Water Street and Plymouth Harbor is an area 
of 5.94 acres owned by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
its overall effect is a waterfront park with trees, grass and 
walks. Within this area is Plymouth Rock, the State Pier 
(including a comfort station), and replicas of two Pilgrims’ 
houses built and owned by Plimouth Plantation, Inc. The 
Mayflower II, also owned and operated by Plimouth Plan- 
tation, Inc., is on display at the State Pier during the 
summer months. There is limited off-street parking. 

On the inland side of Water Street and to the south 
of Plymouth Rock, is Coles Hill, the traditional burying 
ground for the Pilgrims who died during the first winter 
in the New World. Coles Hill is owned and maintained 
by the Pilgrim Society and is a Registered National Historic 
Landmark. The 1.24-acre hill is bounded by Water, Leyden, 
Carver and North Streets. 

On the rim of Coles Hill, overlooking the waterfront, 
between North and Middle Streets, are four lots totalling 
.51 acre. Two are owned by the Pilgrim Society and are 
vacant; a gift shop and the Old Plymouth Rock Hotel 
occupy adjoining lots. The Hotel is no longer in operation, 
but there are plans for converting it into a wax museum. 
Across Middle Street to the south of the four lots described 
above are two lots of 0.33 acre with a church and a residence. 

To the north of Coles Hill, overlooking the waterfront 
is a developed area of 1.34 acres bounded by North, Win- 
slow and Water Streets. In this prominent block are a 
restaurant, ice cream stand, gift shops, dry cleaner, guest 


Perched on the southern rim of Coles Hill, this church and residence 
overlook Plymouth Harbor and the historic scene. To the north is the 
now vacant Old Plymouth Rock Hotel and a small gift shop. 


house, apartment house, private residences and a small 
public garden owned by the Commonwealth. 


ANAGEMENT considerations of the present area 
are mainly interpretation of the site, protection 
of the visitor and facilities, and maintenance of 

the grounds and structures. These will continue to be the 

primary considerations, regardless of what agency has 
administrative responsibility. 

The size of the area precludes need for a large, full- 
time staff. Seasonal personnel conduct the interpretive pro- 
gram; protection and maintenance could possibly be worked 
out with the town on a reimbursable basis. An information 
and orientation structure, possibly with exhibits to explain 
the “Pilgrim Story,” could take care of visitor needs. 

Parking is a critical problem in the study area; the site 
is just too small to meet demands. Existing and planned 
off-street parking in the center of town could help, but it 
appears this problem will intensify unless additional park- 
ing is provided close to the present park area. 

Visitors during the summer months cross Water Street 
several times during their visit, adding to the vehicular and 
pedestrial traffic congestion. Commercial establishments in 
the Water-Winslow-North Street block further complicate 
this problem. Any interpretive program must take into con- 
sideration this problem of people and cars. 

Serious consideration needs to be given to a course of 
action that will improve present conditions and enhance 
the appearance of the general area. There is little open 
space available for new facilities of any type, including 
parking. Coles Hill and the Commonwealth’s waterfront 
park are both small areas and not suitble for development, 
nor would this be desirable. 


Clearing of the triangular block bounded by Water, Winslow and 
North Streets will enhance the appearance of the park and eliminate 
much of the traffic congestion connected with non-park uses. 
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Development Plans 


T= NATIONAL Park Service has studied this area Any plan that deviates from the status quo will involve 
in light of the objective of memorializing the landing additional lands. The question of how much land is needed 
of the Pilgrims and the colonization of New Plym- depends on weighing of many factors in the light of 
outh. The three plans that follow are presented for con- objectives. 


sideration as to how this might be accomplished. 


Brewster Street 
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Plan 1 would join three elements: the 
Commonwealth-owned historic site 
along the waterfront (including Plym- 
outh Rock); the memorial garden across 
Water Street, also owned by the Com- 
monwealth; and Coles Hill, owned by 
the Pilgrim Society. 

This plan recognizes the role of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the Pilgrim Society in preservation 
and improvement of the local scene. The 
present arrangement can continue but 
certain improvements may be in order, 
such as improved maintenance and in- 
terpretation. 

The problem of traffic congestion 
remains unsolved under this plan as 
city streets, commercial activities, and 
residential structures remain unchanged. 
Visitor parking space remains inade- 
quate. 


7.48 acres 
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Plan 2 is a limited expansion of Plan 1. 
It suggests consideration of the recom- 
mendation of the city plan (the 1961 
revised version of the Plymouth Com- 
pact) for the inclusion of the area 
bounded by Water, North and Winslow 
Streets. Elimination of the commercial 
and residential structures in this area 
would enhance the appearance of the 
waterfront park and eliminate much of 
the traffic connected with non-park uses. 
Clearing this area would provide a 
mote spacious park setting and room 
for facility expansion. 
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Plan 3 is a further expansion of the 
ideas advanced in the Plymouth Com- 
pact. Its objective is threefold: 

e to include enough space to better 

Brewster : accommodate a growing number of 
Visitors; 

© to improve pedestrian circulation 
and traffic control; and 

© to provide a more spacious park 
for easier visitor circulation. 

Design possibilities suggested by this 
plan include: 

© removal of distracting structures on 
the crest of Coles Hill (except the 
church) ; 

e closing of part of Carver Street to 
vehicular traffic; 

© closing of the eastern (lower) end 
of North Street; 

© possible filling of submerged lands 
along the waterfront; 

© construction of large parking area 
on fill land northwest of Plymouth 
Rock and the elimination of park- 
ing on Water Street; 

© consideration of moving Plymouth 
Rock outward to eliminate present 
traffic bottleneck; 

© possible eventual closing of this 
section of Water Street; 

e inclusion of the church property on 
Carver Street in the event the 
church should relocate; and 

e closing off Carver Street in the 
event the church is relocated. 


13.62 acres | 
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